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GOOD WORDS.—XXAIV. 
Let us not limit our own reception of a message for 
the meeting for worship to the minute when we sit down in 


the meeting. It may be well to have an open mind through- 


out the week. Joux MorLanp, 
In the recent London Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight. 








MY TRIUMPH. 
Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong,— 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win. 


What matter, I or they? 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word be said, 
And life the sweeter made? 


Hail to the coming singers! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers! 
Forward I reach and share 


All that they sing and dare. 
—Whittier. 








JOYOUS LIVING. 
{A paper by Elizabeth Powell Bond, Dean of Swarthmore 
College; read at Swarthmore Meeting, Sixth month 4th, 1905.] 


The key-note of many of the Psalms is gladness. 
In the first flush of summer, when we open our eyes 
upon a shining sky, upon trees newly vested in the 
spring’s weaving of foliage, upon fields of swaying 
grass and grain, upon the rose garden’s glowing 
beauty, the Psalmist gives us words for the joy we 
feel in ‘this renewed earth: “ Let the heavens rejoice, 
and let the earth be glad. Let the fields be joyful and 
all that is therein: then shall all the trees of the wood 
rejoice before the Lord. There is a river, the 
streams whereof shall make glad the city of God. 
God is in the midst of her.” The rapture of the 
Psalmist’s soul could be satisfied only in pouring itself 
out for the voiceless fields and trees and streams. 
“God is in the midst ’—they must all be partakers 
of his joy. To human hearts also that can find utter- 
ance the Psalmist makes appeal: “ Let us come before 
his presence with thanksgiving, and make a joyful 
noise unto him with Psalms. It is a good thing to 
give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto 
thy name, O most High: To shew forth thy loving 
kindness in the morning, and thy faithfulness every 
night. For thou, Lord, hast made me glad through 
thy work. Let the beauty of our Lord God be upon 
us.” The Psalmist has told us the secret of the joy- 
ous life—‘ For thou, Lord, hast made me glad 
through thy work.” I have come to believe that our 





| gladness is stable, not subject to shifting cireum- 


stance, just in the proportion that we are conscious of 
God; just in the proportion that we are glad in his 
work in his sky, and his fields and his hills and his 
flowers, and in his human men and women; just in 
the proportion that this consciousness of God is the 
background of our lives, and the subsoil into which 
our lives send their roots for support and for suste- 
nance. It is not required of us to know all of God; to 
fashion from out our finite conceptions the infinite 
ideal which we name God. If we can put a seed into 
the ground—a seed which not all the knowledge of 
the profoundest scientist can create; if we can watch 
this seed quickened into life, and its wondrous unfold- 
ing into its own comely form, and beautiful blossom 
and ripened fruit; if this ever-recurring marvel thrills 
us and turns our thought toward God, then we may 
feel that we are finding the imperishable foundation 
upon which to rest our human life. I have seen eager 
youth seize the beauteous flower and appropriate it to 
his own adornment, glad doubtless in youthful meas- 
ure for its beauty and its fragrance; and I have seen 
the maturer flower-lover pause in reverent acknowl- 
edgment that here was beauty that man could not 
create. In this acknowledgment is the soul’s uplift 
toward God. True, scientists find in the flower’s 
beauty and fragrance purely scientific significance— 
mechanical contrivance for its own reproduction and 
hold upon life. How beneficent is the Heavenly 
Father’s thought, that to our spiritual sight these 
beautiful mechanical contrivances in our dandelion- 
dotted turf and glowing rose. gardens may be so many 
holy shrines at which we may pause for a moment’s 
silent adoration! 


Longfellow wrote what every youth and maiden 
might well engrave on the tablets of the heart: 


“ Bear a lily in thy hand; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of this magic wand.” 


The lily in the hand is not only a magic wand to 
open gateways into celestial realms, but no malarial 
thought can poison its atmosphere; it may be truly an 
angel of the Lord. It is given to youth to see these 
things. Writes one hard-working student of the law: 
“How I long for the summer with its leisure for 
tlowers and books and quiet meditative hours.” 


What of the joyous life in the world of men! The 
past week has recorded the slaughter in battle of ten 
thousand men. We are mercifully protected from 
realizing all that is signified by the newspaper head- 
lines announcing this slaughter. If the agonies of 
the wounded and dying in the Far East, and the sor- 
rows of their widows and children could press upon 
us, as when disaster falls upon our very own, we coald 
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not endure this earthly life. And if our thought were 
to dwell perpetually upon “ man’s inhumanity to 
man” that stops short of bloodshed; upon the un- 
happy warfare between capital and labor; upon the 
threatening aspect of race-relations left as the unfin- 
ished atonement for human slavery, there would be 
little chance for joy in these lives of ours—the beauty 
of roses and lilies would shine for unseeing eyes. It 
cannot be meant for us to bear about perpetually the 
consciousness of these terrible burdens. 
“T am glad to think, 

I am not bound to make the world go right; 

But only to discover and to do, 

With cheerful heart, the work that God appoints, 


1 will trust in Him 


That He can hold His own 


If there is this trust in our hearts that God will 
hold his own in this universe of his creating, then we 
can take our little place in it, and with joyousness of 
heart do the work that comes to our hand. Then we 
can count our little place just a garden plot, whose 
careful cultivation and freedom from weeds and beau- 
tiful productiveness will make a little place of joy in 
the world. And to be a dispenser of fadeless joy— 
need we ask for any nobler calling than this? 

The President of the United States has reiterated 
his belief that he can reduce the chances of war by 
the creation of a great navy that shall intimidate the 
aggressive. That may be a present expedient—the 
only thing that statesmen can conceive and do; but 
it is a superficial treatment of deep-seated disease. It 
does not touch the causes of war—these it passes on 
to the next generation and the next, to suffer under. 
There is a broader, deeper view which I would leave 
with you. George Fox makes this record, in his Jour- 
nal, I think, when pressed to enter into military ser- 
vice: “ I told them that I knew whence all wars arose 
. . . and that I lived in the virtue of that life and 
power that took away the occasion of all wars.” This 
I believe is the curative thought that finds its way 
straight to the germs of war in human hearts. To 
live in the virtue of that life and power that takes 
away the oceasion of all war—this is above and be- 
yond the statesmen’s present expedient of the great 
navy. This is the thought to take with us to our lit- 
tle place in the world—a foundation as sure as God 
himself for our human lives to rest upon. When 
there is justice between man and man; when there is 
kindness between man and man; when the strong use 
their strength for the help of the weak; when the 
defeated can rejoice with the victorious, as happened 
among us yesterday; when life is accepted as steward- 
ship—then will the germs of war wither away. If we 
ean make this the underlying thought of life, then our 
“little place ” cannot be insignificant; it takes on the 
largeness of the Infinite in whom we lose ourselves. 

There is another transforming thought that insures 
joy. Youth thinks that the hour’s pleasure is joy— 
if there is only enough of dancing, and the play, and 
lively companionship, joy is assured; but he who lives 
beyond youth comes to the happy surprise that it is 
not youth but maturity that knows fullness of joy and 
abiding joyousness. It is reserved for those who 
learn the real things of life; who learn that we can- 
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not juggle with fate; who learn that we must conform 
ourselves to the unswerving law of the Lord or be 
overwhelmed by it; who accept the downright serious- 
ness of life—for such only is it reserved to know the 
deepest joys. 

‘How excellent is thy loving kindness, O God! 
therefore the children of men put their trust under 
the shadow of thy wings. 

* They shall be abundantly satisfied with the fat- 
ness of thy house; and thou shalt make them drink of 
the river of thy pleasures. 

‘ For with thee is the fountain of, life: in thy light 
shall we see light. 

‘O continue thy loving kindness unto them that 


know thee; and thy righteousness to the upright in 
heart.” 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


{From our friend, Arthur M. Dewees, of Girard Avenue Meet- 
ing and First-day School, Philadelphia, who has been studying 
in England since last fall, and is the author of the letters of 

“An American Student at Woodbrooke ” that have been appear- 
ing from time to time in the INTELLIGENCER. ] 


After being held in London without a break since 
1671, the London Yearly Meeting of Friends is this 
vear being held in Leeds, a large city in Yorkshire, 
one of the northern counties of England. The change 
is only temporary, the purpose being to hold the meet- 
ing in a provincial town at intervals of a few years. 
But even with this understanding it was only in the 
face of strong opposition that John Wilhelm Rown- 
tree, who was more than any other man responsible 
for the move, and other progressive Friends, suc- 
ceeded in having the annual gathering of British 
Quakers taken from the ancient original meeting 
place at Devonshire House to one of the provinces. 
The ignoring of those strong traditions that had 
grown up in more than two centuries was a step so 
radical that some of the older and ultra-conservative 
Friends have not been able to approve. “It is too 


bad,” they say, “to make a change after all these 
years.” 


But in practically its every feature the vearly meet- 
ing of 1905 is record-breaking, and it will undoubt- 
edly mark an epoch in the history of Quakerism in 


Great Britain. Probably no annual gathering of 
Friends in England in the last one hundred and fifty 
years has been so largely attended, and undoubtedly 
no vearly meeting was ever so elaborately planned for 
or so extensively advertised. The Y orkshire Friends 
were determined that since they were to have the 
honor of entertaining the meeting, on this first occa- 
sion of its being held out of London, they would leave 
nothing undone that might possibly contribute to its 
success. At the Leeds meeting house every conveni- 
ence is provided, and realizing that this ——e 
would be too small to accommodate the joint sitting 

and open meetings two of the largest public halls in 
the city have been secured. Enormous posters, ad- 
vertising the various open meetings, are to be seen all 
about the city, and a variety of literature giving in- 
formation about the big event was sent to Friends 
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and others all over England, but especially in the 
northern and midland counties. Special rates were 
also secured from the railways. The attendance is 
even greater than was expected. I am told that there 
have not been so many people at a London Yearly 
Meeting in a century and a half. Of those present 
the women far outnumbered the men, and there are 
many young people in the gathering. Visitors are 
here from Australia, Tasmania, Canada, the United 
States, and other parts of the world. The north coun- 
try English Friends, who have seldom, some of them 
never, had an opportunity to attend the yearly meet- 
ing, are taking advantage of their privilege, and they 
are here in hundreds. The number of people seemed 
to increase from day to day. At the opening joint 
session last Fifth-day morning the meeting house was 
filled to overflowing. In the afternoon the sitting 
was ina public hall. But this also proved too small, 
and next day the largest hall in town was occupied. 


This latter building has since been used for almost. 


every meeting. Some idea of the extensive scale on 
which things are being done may be gained from the 
fact that on First-day, the 28th, meetings were held 
in every town of any size from Scarborough to Liver- 
pool, and every one of them was attended by one or 
more appointed Friends. In the larger places ad- 
dresses were given on the subject, “ Christ and Mod- 
ern Life.” 

There are many other features of this yearly meet- 
ing that go to make it an epoch-marking event in the 
history of the Society in England. Many of the 
most prominent and influential men and women be- 
lieve a great crisis has been reached. For weeks and 
months Friends all over England had been praying 
that God might especially bless the meeting, above 
all that there should be a genuine spiritual revival in 
the hearts of Friends. And people have come with 
the strong expectation that something unusual would 
be brought ‘about in this year’s meetings. Old and 
young alike have shared in this hope, and from the 
very first sitting there has been manifest a desire that 
traditions and prejudices might not be permitted to 
stand in the way of any real spiritual progress by the 
Society. In the Meeting for Ministry and Oversight, 
last Second-day evening, the regular proceedings were 
interrupted for about an hour while those present ex- 
pressed their feelings through hymn singing and 
prayer. And I think without exception there has 
been at least one hymn sung in the daily devotional 
meetings at 9 o’clock. But it is all spontaneous, and 
few Friends express any objection, whatever they 
may feel with regard to this new element in their wor- 
ship. One Friend told me that the “ spirit of prog- 
ress ” is much stronger in this yearly meeting than in 
any held in the last few years. Another said that a 
distinguishing characteristic of the meeting is the ac- 
knowledgment to an unusual degree of discontent for 
the present state of the Society and for its failure to 
expand and grow more rapidly. With this there-is an 
earnest longing that there may not be too much reli- 
ance upon past history and the present high standing 
of the Society among religious bodies, but that it may 
courageously meet the problems of the day and try 
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faithfully to give the real message of Quakerism to 
the hungering world. This was brought out on Fifth- 
day afternoon, when Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, of Dur- 
ham Quarterly Meeting, and Henry Lloyd Wilson, 
clerk of the yearly meeting, in replying to glowing 
addresses of weleome from a deputation sent by the 
Leeds Free Church Council, manifested almost impa- 
tience with the eulogy of the Society for past acom- 
plishments. The same great pride is no doubt taken 
in the noble history, and that history is looked to 
probably as much as ever for stimulation, but the 
desire now is that Friends may perform present duty 
as faithfully as the Quaker forefathers did their 
work. One after another of the prominent men have 
taken occasion to speak along this line, exhorting, 
pleading and warning. But there is in it all a strong 
optimism and a hopefulness and faith that God has a 
work for the Society of Friends in England. With a 
membership of only about 18,000, its numbers seem 
almost insignificant in comparison with the largest 
religious bodies, and in face of the social, moral and 
religious questions that exist in the country; “ but 
be faithful and alive,” Friends are told, “ and we will 
be a power for Jesus Christ.”” There seems to be a 
constant spirit of prayer, and at all times an intense 
longing that the spirit of Christ may be more strong- 
ly manifest. This results in many devotional meet- 
ings being held, some for adults, others for young 
people, and still others for young men and women 
separately. One man told me that he thought the 
words, “ The Master hath come and ealleth thee,” 
might be taken as the keynote of the yearly meeting. 
There is an anxiety for a broader and warmer fellow- 
ship that may not only prevail among the members 
of the Society, but that may extend to men and 
women everywhere. 

While the meeting is notable for the unusual spirit 
that prevails, it is also marked by the great import- 
ance of questions that have been brought before it. 
Probably the most vital of these was presented in a 
minute from the Berks and Oxon Quarterly Meet- 
ing, in which the future relationship of the Society 
to the many thousands of men and women in the 
Friends’ adult schools was considered. In the minute 
the question was asked, “‘ Why is it that the fellow- 
ship of the Society of Friends does not attract men 
and women to its meetings, as compared with the 
hearty fellowship of the adult schools?” and the sug- 
gestion was made that unless something was done a 
new church would be created to deal with the ques- 
tion on democratic lines, working men to share the 
burden of the church. A long and most earnest dis- 
cussion followed the presentation of this matter. The 
belief was expressed by more than one speaker that 
upon the wise solution of this problem depends the 
future progress of the Society in England. No defi- 
nite action was taken, but the question will come up 
again next year. The adult school is undoubtedly the 
most important work the Society has on its hands at 
home, and at every step it must be taken into consid 
eration. But the men who seem to have the chief re- 
sponsibility in this question are great-hearted, wise 
and courageous in the love of Christ, and there is lit- 
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tle doubt that the best thing will be done, both for 
the Society of Friends and its children, the adult 
schools. 


Artucr M. Dewees. 
Leeds, Eng., Fifth month 30th, 


1905. 


(To be continued.) 


EVOLUTION OF THE DISCIPLINE.—IL. 


Having noted these features of the rules and regu- 
lations adopted by early Friends te promote both the 
gospel and the moral order among them, it may be 
interesting to consider the appearance of doctrine if 
not dogma in the provisions of the discipline. These 
matters grew slowly, and appear to have come along 
as a sup posed antidote to what appeared a threatened 
schismatie division. John Perrot had been a valued 
and forceful Friend, but in a short time carried the 
logic of some of the Friendly positions too far. The 
Friend refused to uncover his head in the meeting 
house, while Perrot held that to remove the hat even 
when vocal prayer was uttered was also superstitious 
and not to be endured. Quite a numerous company 
followed what seemed to be an excessive non-essen- 
tial, accepted the notions of Perrot, and became 
known as “ Hatters.” It was not hard to pass from 
a disciplinary provision to deal with such * unsound- 
ness ” of manner as this, to a concern to discipline 
men for what was held to be unsoundness of doc- 
trine. 

It appears that as early as 1693 a declaration of 
Christian doctrine was given forth on behalf of the 
Society. It contained a number of theological propo- 
sitions, which, so far as certain doctrines were con- 
cerned, did not remove Friends very far from the po- 
sition of many Christian professors of that time. 
These declarations found their way into the London 
Discipline, where they still remain. In this docu- 
ment are to be found a confession that Jesus Christ is 
“true God and perfect man,” an acknowledgment of 
the literal resurrection and the general judgment, ete. 

As early as 1694, four years after the death of 
George Fox, the following had been made a provision 
of a yearly meeting epistle: “ If there be any gross 
errors, false doctrines or mistakes held by any pro- 
fessing truth, as are either against the validity of 
Christ’s sufferings, blood, resurrection, ascension or 
glory in the heavens, as they are set forth in the 
Scriptures,” they were to be dealt with as offenders 
and dangerous persons in the flock. 

The epistle of 1732 contained the statement which 
is to be found in the London Discipline, in which the 
heads of families are exhorted to excite children and 
others to “ the diligent reading of those Sacred Writ- 
ings which plainly set forth the miraculous concep- 
tion, birth, holy life, wonderful works, blessed exam- 
ple, meritorious death, and glorious resurrection, 
ascension and mediation of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” A statement nearly an exact copy of 
this is still retained in the Discipline of the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting. We cannot find that this state- 
ment was given a place in the discipline of any other 
yearly meeting in America before the separation. 
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The early disciplines of New England, New York and 
Baltimore contained a paragraph on the Scriptures 
somewhat less evangelical than the foregoing quota- 
tion. New York makes an adaptation of both the 
epistle of 1728 and 1752. It refers to the “ miracu- 
lous birth,” not conception, of Jesus, and speaks of his 

* holy life, blessed example, doctrine and precepts.’ 
The Baltimore Discipline exhorted to a reading of 
the Seriptures as the * external means of conveying 
to us an account of the things most surely to be be- 
lieved concerning the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in the flesh.” It contains no statement regard- 
ing the conception, birth or resurrection, as outlined 
in the London epistle of 1732. 

As early as 1693 a strong epistle against war was 
adopted, and in 1654 a plan for the arbitration of all 
personal differences was formulated and adopted. 

How quickly the discipline was considered of di- 
vine authority may be seen from the following ex- 


tract from an epistle adopted in London in 1703: 


‘Our monthly and quarterly meetings are by the 
power and wisdom of God, which is the authority of 
these meetings. All Friends are tenderly desired 
and advised to keep to and in that authority.” 

In 1774 an epistle declared that as “ corrupt and 
immoral practices attend public elections,” if any 
Friend became a manager or agent in elections he 
was to be labored with. 

It is evident that early Friends were not much 
impressed with the importance of worldly or finan- 
cial prosperity, for in 1676 this exhortation was 
given: * Let none strive or covet to be rich in this 
world.” 

There was a time when, under the Discipline, per- 
sons were pretty freely disowned for theological un- 
soundness; yet it has to be admitted that in the most 
rigorous days of the Society it was desired that “ all 
things be done in charity.” That the trend of things 
in all religious bodies is against disciplining good men 
and women for points of doctrine, is shown by the 
sorry spectacle which characterizes the few heresy 
trials which happen in these days. It now seems to 
be pretty generally the rule in the Society of Friends 
to hold on to even moral sinners until forbearance 
almost ceases to be a virtue, and to make wide allow- 
ance for the theological conceptions and opinions of 
the members of the meeting. 

Henry W. Witevr. 


WORDS OF QUAKER WORTHIES.—II. 


MORE TRIBUTES TO GEORGE FOX. 


Richard Robinson, of C ountersell, in Yorkshire, re- 
membered George Fox as “a Man fearing God and 
loving Righteousness, endued with the Spirit of Judg- 
ment, and Discerning, of a sound Mind, and with 
Gifts and Graces becoming a true Minister of the 
Gospel. . I have observed, that a Heavenly Di- 
vine Vertue did attend him, to the Converting, 
Uniting and Preserving the Lord’s People out of 
Rents and Divisions; and it hath been sealed upon my 
Spirit, that his Soul is with the Lord, to rest in the 
Paradise of his Pleasure for evermore.” 
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Of “ our Honourable Brother in the Faith, G. F.,” 
it was the testimony of John Bowater, who had first 
heard him thirty years earlier, that “ his Matter was 
sound and weighty, though not with enticing Words 
of Man’s Wisdom, but in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and Power of God, opening many weighty 
Things; he travelled up and down in God’s Power, to 
gather People from the Idol-Shepherds (that only 
feed themselves) to God, that People might know the 
true Shepherd and Bishop of the Soul, and his Voice 
in them. .. . Since God first sent him forth to 
preach his Gospel, his Care was, to keep things Sweet, 
Clean and Savoury in the Church of Christ.” 

Bowater’s telling phrase, “the Idol-Shepherds 
(that only feed themselves),”—recalls the stern de- 
nunciations which John Milton had woven into his 
ringing pages half a century earlier. The youthful 
Fox, seeking light from churchmen who could give 
him none, grieved over just such conditions as the 
great Puritan poet was portraying in the year 1637 
and 1652. 

Thus, in “ Lycidas ” Milton exclaims upon the cor- 
rupted clergy: 


“ Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 
Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast... . 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” 


Here Milton denounces the Episcopalian clergy. 
Nor do the Presbyterians fare any better at the poet’s 
hands; witness the close of his grand sonnet to Crom- 
well, “ our chief of men,” where he prays Oliver 


“to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel is their maw.” 


Leonard Fell, in the year of Fox’s death, penned 
this affectionate memorial of “my dear, true, and 
well beloved Friend and Father in Christ,”— 

“He was a Man that loved Righteousness, and hated In- 
iquity; and the Great God of Heaven and Earth wrought in him 
by his Power and Spirit, and framed him according to his 
Mind, and fitted and furnished him for his great and heavenly 
Work, and then sent him into the World; and many were 
turned to Righteousness by him: For many Years I fre- 
quented his Company, and I never saw any thing by him, but 
that he was kept from the spots of the World; and having fin- 
ished his Course, and truly performed his Heavenly Father’s 
Great Work and Service, thro’ many Tryals, Tribulations and 


Exercises, he hath laid down his Head in Peace and great Joy 
with the Lord in his Kingdom.” 


“ The blessed everlasting Day of the Lord dawned 
upon him in. our Age,” wrote Thomas Robertson; 
“he preached the blessed Light, and many became 
Children of it, whereby the Darkness was driven 
away; he had the Word of Reconciliation, whereby 
many were brought to God out of Sin and Evil, and 
through Judgment received Mercy and Refreshment 
from the Presence of the Lord; let all that are called 
to it tread in the same Steps, and teach the same 
things, that they may profit themselves and others.” 

The quaint and beautiful name,—“ Children of 
the Light,”—too soon relinquished by the earliest 
Friends, is thus pleasantly echoed in Robertson’s trib- 
ute to our Founder. J. R. H. 

Swarthmore College. 
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THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 


In 1900, Argentina and Chile, sister republics, 
were on the brink of war. It was the revival of an 
old dispute about boundary lines. On Easter Sun- 
day Bishop Benavente, of Argentina, made a thrilling 
appeal for a statue of Christ to guard the frontier, 
where it could be seen by all travelers between the 
two countries. The two angry nations calmed them- 
selves; King Edward of England was asked to be 
arbitrator; and both countries quietly acquiesced in 
his decision. 

Then both began to disarm. Chile has turned an 
arsenal into a school of trades. By reducing her 
army and navy expenses slie is saving millions of dol- 
lars, and is spending them in making good roads 
through the land, and in building a much-needed 
breakwater in the harbor of Valparaiso. 

To signalize and perpetuate this victory of peace, 
the good bishop’s suggestion, seconded now by the 
mothers of Argentina, was followed. A colossal 
statue of Christ, made of bronze from melted cannon, 
was dedicated March 13th, 1904, on the boundary 
line, fourteen thousand feet above the sea. One 
hand holding his cross of sacrifice, the other uplifted 
to heaven, the Christ of the Andes stands on the 
heights between the two countries, blessing them 
both as they rest below him in peace. The inscrip- 
tion reads: “ Sooner shall these mountains crumble to 
dust than Argentines and Chileans break the peace 
which, at the feet of Christ the Redeemer, they have 
sworn to maintain.” 

The statue has been standing there something over 
ayvear. Within that year Brazil and Bolivia have set- 
tled an old dispute, the former paying the latter an 
indemnity of ten millions of dollars; while Chile and 
Bolivia have made a treaty of peace and friendship, 
which pledges Chile to help her late foe to build rail- 
roads and develop her hidden resources. The feet of 
the Christ are moving upon the mountains !—Fr- 
change. 








How incessant, how irresistible is the desire to se- 
lect a man, a body of men,-—or were it but a book— 
that is always right, and whose answers to life’s sums 
we must just copy down without having to work them 
out for ourselves.—A ylmer Maude. 


There are, probably, more people in Assiniboia 
and Saskatchewan to-day who can repeat a long pass- 
age from William Lloyd Garrison’s Declaration of 
Sentiments (drawn up in 1838 for a peace conven- 
tion in Boston), in Russian, than there are in the 
United States who can do so in. English. The way it 
reached them was this. Tolstoy inserted it in his 
book, “ Kingdom of God is Within You.” His book 
was read by Peter Virigin in Northern Siberia, who 
used it in an epistle sent to his followers in the Cau- 
casus, and they, accepting it as the inspiration of 
their own Leader, printed it on the tablets of their 
own minds, and bore it with them to the Northwest 
Provinces of Canada.—Aylmer Maude, in his recent 
book, “ A Peculiar People.” 
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Epitors: Lypia H. HALL, RacHEL W. HILLBORN, 


ELIZABETH Lioyp, R. BaRcLtay SPICER. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 





PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 17, 1905. 





Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


W. Corner Fifteenth and 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR SWARTHMORE. 

Tuar all our work for higher education is centered 
in one institution has its advantages and its disad- 
vantages. Were we as widely spread over the coun- 
try, and had we as many in numbers as some of the 
larger denominations, we could work out in several 
institutions some of the different ideals represented 
among us. We could have a college in which ath- 
letics were forbidden, another where no tuition 
should be charged and students would have the oppor- 
tunity of working for their board in shops, or on 
farms; another where all the appointments should be 
Juxurious and where no expense was spared to have 
all the best things of modern civilization, and so on. 
This plan, were it possible, might make some of our 
present problems easy; but it is not unlikely that we 
are fortunate in having to work together, all of us 
with our different ideals, to make one college. No 
doubt our one college stands a chance of being saner 
and of accomplishing more in the interests of an all- 
round, * guarded education.” 

At the commencement on Third-day it was an- 
nounced that the endowment of $600,000 that has 
been raised in the past three years was contributed 
in sums from twenty-five cents to $175,000. It is 
right that no Friend should leave it to others better 
off than himself to bear all the burden of endowing 
higher education in our one college. If every one of 
us could from now on be depended upon to be as 
faithful as those who contributed that twenty-five 
cents and that $175,000, the prospects for the future 
of Swarthmore College would indeed be bright. 

The same principle ought to apply to the non-ma- 
terial support as well. If there are those who do not 
approve of what they hear about athletics or fraterni- 
ties, or luxurious living, or any other thing, it is for 
such not to hold aloof, but rather to make their in- 
fluence felt in the direction of what may seem to 
them better. It is important that the very best in- 
fluences in our Society should be brought to bear in 
the life of our college. Many concerned Friends are 
contributing lovally toward this life. One is inter- 
ested perhaps exclusively in athletics and the life of 
Whittierfield. He is determined that Swarthmore 
shall be first in this department. Another may be 
concerned that the college have the best possible 
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equipment in some one of the sciences, and that 
Swarthmore stand second to no college in this line. 
Both of these may be doing good work, but if others 
were not working as strenuously on other lines a full 
rounded college life could not be worked out. 

It is for.every Friend to do all he can to bring 
about at Swarthmore the things he believes in, and 
no one may rest with pointing out defects and hold- 
ing aloof until his particular ideal is worked out by 
others. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

At last there is every reason to believe that the 
war between Russia and Japan is at an end. After 
the overwhelming defeat of the Russian fleet Presi- 
dent Roosevelt entered into communication with the 
Czar of Russia and the Mikado of Japan, offering to 
aid in bringing about peace negotiations. The terms 
offered by Japan to Russia are said to be more favor- 
able than the Russian Government anticipated. Both 
nations have agreed to appoint plenipotentiaries to 
enter into arrangements for peace, and the next im- 
portant step will be to declare an armistice. 

Further good news from Russia is to the effect 
that the Emperor has approved a scheme for a 
legislative body, consisting of a lower house called 
the “ imperial duma,” and an upper house composed 
of the present Council of the Empire. This body 
will have power to formulate legislation, discuss the 
budget, interpellate Ministers, ete., but reserving in 
the Emperor’s own hands the final authority. The 
elections will take place during the coming summer, 
and the first session will be held next fall. 


It is a matter for congratulation that what is vir- 
tually a revolution in Norway has been accomplished 
without bloodshed. That country, which has been 
allied with Sweden for more than half a century, and 
has been governed by the same king, has proclaimed 
its independence, and the letters exchanged between 
King Osear and the Norwegian Storthing, or parlia- 
ment, while differing in view and offering protest, 
have been friendly in form and tone. The Norwe- 
gians have not yet chosen a sovereign, and there is a 
possibility, though hardly a probability, that Norway 
may become a republic. 


Events have moved so rapidly in Philadelphia that 
those who live in the city of Penn are pinching them- 
selves to make sure they are not in Wonderland. 
Policernen and other city employees have been told 
that they are not to pay any more assessments for 
political purposes; the false names are being stricken 
from the assessors’ lists; public officials whose duties 
were merely nominal are being removed as fast as 
the departments are investigated; contracts for work 
are being given to those who will do it most cheaply 
and efficiently; and Salter, the ballot box stuffer, 
who has held an office under the city commissioners, 
has handed in his resignation. In addition to all this 
and much more Mayor Weaver has named the fol- 
lowing advisory board of prominent business men to 
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aid him in straightening out the city’s finances: John 
H. Converse, William Potter, Hugh McCaffrey, Ru- 
dolph Blankenburg, Charles Emory Smith, William 
F. Hagar, Mahlon N. Kline, Francis B. Reeves, Wil- 
liam T. Tilden, W. W. Justice, Morris Newburger, 
Dr. John H. Musser, John H. Michener, Charles H. 


Harding. 


The Chicago strike still remains unsettled, but the 
Grand Jury has begun investigating its causes. 
When its investigations are concluded it may be pos- 
sible to place the blame for these labor troubles where 
it properly belongs. Union officials have confessed 
that there has been concerted plan and organized 
action to assault non-union men and members of 
trades unions who did not favor the strike. At least 
eleven men have been killed by them, ‘and their hired 
‘sluggers,” and many others, have been injured. 
Graham Taylor, who was appointed chairman of the 
commission to investigate the causes and responsi- 
bilities of the strike, says that some of the city news- 
papers have grossly exaggerated the attending vio- 
lence. He also says it is openly acknowledged that 
much of the blackmail, bribery, conspiracy and graft 
was due to an agent of some employers who has been 
allowed to escape arrest and disappear. On the other 
hand, the Chicago Evening Post asserts that the 
strike is continued in order to secure the re-election 
of C. P. Shea to the presidency of the National Team- 
sters’ Union—a man whom its editor declares 
mcompetent and untrustworthy. Whether instigated 
by agents of employers or trades unions, or by both 
combined, it is generally conceded that the striking 
teamsters had “ no grievance,” and that Chicago has 
lost thousands of dollars because a few unscrupulous 
men have been able to play upon the passions of their 
fellows. 


Foreign Minister Deleasse has resigned from the 
French Cabinet, because his opinions and those of 
his colleagues, especially regarding Moroccan affairs, 
were widely divergent. Premier Rouvier has as- 
sumed the duties of the office ad interim, and prob- 
ably will retain the post indefinitely. The diplomats 
incline to the view that this change is favorable to 
Germany, and that France will no longer show ¢ 
strong sentimental attachment for Russia or Great 
3ritain. 


Director Potter has served notice that no more 
gambling will be allowed in Philadelphia for chureh 
or charitable purposes. Last week a certain church 
thought to realize money by selling chances at 25 
cents each for a house valued at $2,500. Director 
Potter put a stop to this, saying that the proposed 
drawing was gambling pure and simple. It has been 
too long assumed by many people of honest purpose 
and good intentions that gambling is not immoral 
when the money risked all goes for some good pur- 
pose. ‘This action of Director Potter’s will help them 
to see the fallacy of doing evil that good may come. 
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SWARTHMORE COMMENCEMENT. 


The thirty-third annual commencement of Swarth- 
more College, on the 13th, opened at 11 a.m., with a 
period of silence. Isaac H. Clothier read a Scripture 
selection from Psalms. Joseph Wharton, president 
of the Board of Managers, made the opening address. 
He spoke to the graduates as those who were merely 
passing from one school to another, and summed up 
his address in the words of Christ, “‘ Seek ve first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 


Two orations were delivered by members of the 
graduating class. Herbert S. Thatcher took as his 
subject, “ A Half Century of Expansion,” dwelling 
upon the expansion in literature as shown in the 
American magazines, and expressing the hope of see- 
ing a similar expansion that will bring the best 
in art also to every door. Lydia Walton Foulke’s 
oration was on “ Friends in Education.” Four others 
had been chosen as class orators, but were excused 
from speaking. These were: Margaret Dale Leiper, 
William Hancock Linton, Lynne Lionel Merritt and 
Alice Paul. 

The commencement address was made by Profes- 
sor Martin G. Brumbaugh, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

President Swain announced the award of honors as 
follows: The Joshua Lippincott Fellowship of $450 
to Lewis Fussell, 1902; the Lucretia Mott Fellowship 
of $525 to Elizabeth Hall; the Deborah Fisher Whar- 
ton scholarship of $200 to a junior, to Bertha C. 
Peirce, Marjorie Beddoes receiving honorable men- 
tion; the Samuel Underhill scholarship of $200 to 
Janet Curtiss, Helen Price receiving honorable men- 
tion; the Anson Lapham scholarship of $200 to a 
freshman, to Norman Swain; the Collie Medal, “* for 
character and scholarship,” to Lewis N. Robinson. 

Professor Ferris W. Price announced that Lewis 
N. Robinson and Lynne Lionel Merritt had been 
chosen for membership in the Phi Beta Kappa, the 
qualification for which is excellence in scholarship, 
more particularly in the classical languages. He also 
announced that President Joseph Swain had been 
made an honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

President Swain addressed the graduates and pre- 
sented diplomas as follows: 


Bachelor of Arts—With the major Greek, Lynne 
Lionel Merritt, Serena Helen Miller, Louis Newton 
Robinson; with the major Latin, Esther Casselberry 
Garwood, Margaret Dale Leiper; with the major 
biology, Elizabeth Hall, William Hancock Linton, 
Alice -Paul; with the major chemistry, Edmund 
Grubb Robinson; with the major engineering, Ed- 
ward Gilpin Poole, Herbert Spencer Thatcher; with 
the major English, Alice May Ridings; with the 
major French, Helen Margaret Carre, Edith Needles 
Powell; with the major German, Winifred Neville 
Craig, Elsie Phebe Hoyt; with the major history, 
Lidie Walker McFarland, Frederic Newlin Price, 
Perey Rudolf Roberts, Carolyn Agnes Underhill; 
with the major philosophy, Helen Heed, Ralph Gar- 
field Jackson, Robert E. P. Sensenderfer; with the 
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major public speaking, Lydia Walton Foulke, Philip 
Marshall Hicks, Phebe Elizabeth Scheibley; with the 
major physics, James Janney Lippincott. 

Bachelor of Science in Engineering—James Ram- 
say Baidridge, Edward Morris Bassett, Howard Keen 
3unting, Ruden Wheeler Post, Samuel Sinclair, 4th, 
Joseph Archer Turner. 

Civil Engineer—Percival M. Fogg, B.S., 1901; El- 
liott Richardson, B.S., 1902; William Henry Sea- 
man, B.S., 1888; George 8. Worth, B.S., 1902. 

A letter from Sarah Gardner Magill announced 
that she had presented to the college a portrait of 
former President Edward H. Magill. This excellent 
painting had been placed in the center among the por- 
traits in Parrish Hall. Elizabeth Powell Bond spoke 
in appreciation of the gift on behalf of the Faculty, 
and Isaae H. Clothier for the Board of Managers. 

Robert M. Janney, chairman of the committee on 
endowments, announced that the amount pledged 
when President Swain came to Swarthmore had been 
raised. Something over the $600,000 had been sub- 
scribed. This had been given in sums ranging from 
25 cents to $175,000. One part of it was $50,000, 
given by Morris Clothier, of the class of 1890, to en- 
dow a chair of Physics. This is the first professor- 
ship to be endowed by an alumnus of the college. 

In memory of Thomas L. Leedom $5,000 had been 
given to the special scholarship fund by Hannah Lee- 
dom; in memory of Mark E. Reeves, the same sum 
to the same fund, by Caroline Reeves, of Richmond, 
Ind.; in memory of Thomas Woodnutt, Hannah H. 
Woodnutt had given $5,000 to this fund. For addi- 
tions to Science Hall, $17,500 had been given, which 
amount is not part of the $600,000. 

The exercises closed with a period of silence. 


R. Barcray Spicer. 


THE FUTURE OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

At the commencement exercises of Swarthmore 
College, on Third-day last, the 13th inst., the inter- 
esting announcement, referred to elsewhere, was 
made, that the endowment fund of $600,000—which 
President Joseph Swain, when he agreed to accept 
the presidency, made as a condition should be raised 
within three vears—had been fully made up. A\l- 
most the entire amount has been subscribed within 
the limits of the Society of Friends; and the fact that 
so large an amount has been raised within our small 
membership is strong evidence of the attachment of 
Friends to higher education, as well as the loyalty of 
the alumni to their Alma Mater. 

This announcement is highly gratifying and en- 
couraging for the future of the college and the So- 
ciety, but there is some danger of its causing a mis- 
understanding of the real financial situation; and it 
seems, therefore, proper to state, for the informa- 
tion of Friends and all interested in higher edueation 
in the Society, that the situation is not as would seem 
on the surface, and that to place Swarthmore on 
reasonably safe and self-supporting basis, at least a 
half-million dollars of additional endowment must in 
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time be secured. Of the amount already secured, all 
of which was urgently needed for endowment, about 
$100,000 was used (with the consent of the donors) 
for buildings and equipment, thereby, instead of pro- 
ducing income, actually entailing additional running 
expenses. The buildings referred to include a dor- 
mitory for young men (for which the money was spe- 
cially subscribed), also a new chemical building, both 
of which were actual necessities. To properly equip 
the college other buildings are needed, notably an 
engineering workshop, a library building, additional 
dormitories, a power plant, entirely new kitchen ar- 
rangements—which latter are urgently and promptly 
needed—and new roads and paths. 

None of these improvements can be made except 
by funds given or bequeathed for the purpose, or for 
general uses, as the managers would not use any por- 
tion of funds. subscribed for endowment for any 
other purpose whatever. 

The expenses of a college inevitably exceed the in- 
come unless there is a sufficient endowment fund, and 
as Swarthmore is now situated there must be an an- 
nual deficit until such time as the amount of her en- 
dowment may be considerably increased. If the 
buildings and equipment named could be secured, 
and the addition of $500,000 above referred to be 
made to the endowment fund, it is believed the col- 
lege would be placed on a solid foundation, but until 
such a position is assured its managers cannot be free 
from anxiety as to the future. 

It should be added that an income fund of $15,000 
per vear, which was subseribed for five years to make 
up the inevitable deficiency, has now expired, and the 
income from the increased endowment does not much 
more than take its place. 

It should also be stated that there is no intention 
whatever of making Swarthmore a large college. 
The design is, on the contrary, to keep it moderate in 
size, perhaps not greater in numbers than at present, 
but providing its students with present-day educa- 
cational appliances, and surrounding them at all 
times with guarded Friendly influences. 

This statement is not made in any sense as an ap- 
peal for funds at the present time, and, as stated at 
commencement, the present should be a time for 
acknowledgment and thankfulness for results already 
achieved, but accompanying the natural and proper 
rejoicing, the information should be extended that 
the real needs of the college are likely to be great for 
some time to come, and all who may have the means 
and inclination to assist in the future—either by be- 
quest or otherwise—may be assured that all possible 
help that can be extended will be needed, and it is be- 
lieved wisely and economically used in the interest 
of higher education and of the future of the Society 
of Friends. No fears need be entertained under any 
circumstances of extravagance or undue expenditure, 
for the board of managers, in the administration of 
college affairs, strive constantly to keep in view and 
in practice the testimonies of our Society with respect 
to expenditure and simplicity and economy in all di- 
rections. er 
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COMMENCEMENT AT ABINGTON. 

The Commencement and Class Day Exercises at 
Abington Friends’ School, Jenkintown, Pa., were 
held on Fourth-day morning, Sixth month 7th, 1905, 
beginning at 10 o’clock. Some time before the hour 
appointed, the assembly room of the school was filled 
with the friends of the graduating class and the for- 
mer students and alumni of the school. The room 
was tastefully decorated with flowers and plants, and 
the class motto, * Facta non Verba,” in green, was 
shown back of the platform. The musie was fur- 
nished by students of the school. A piano solo, “ The 
Swallows,” Godard, rendered by Henrietta L. Dick- 
ensheets, marked the opening of the commencement, 
and a piano solo, * Scherzo,” Schubert, rendered by 
Mabel Boileau, was the closing exercise. A Seripture 
reading by the principal of the school, George M. 
Downing, was followed by the address to the gradu- 
ates by Prof. Smith Burnham, who placed clearly be- 
fore the minds of those present a statement of the 
chief elements of success, showing finally how all sue- 
cess is dependent upon the moral traits of character 
of those interested. 

The presentation of diplomas to the graduating 
class, five in number, followed. Four of these re- 
ceived the regular diploma of the school, and one re- 
ceived a certificate stating that he had completed the 
school course in certain-named branches of study. 

After a short intermission the class day exercises 
were held, all the members of the class taking part. 
Edward H. Parry, of Wyncote, was the class presi- 
dent; T. Everett Kirk, of Dreshertown, Pa., his- 
torian; Edythe Nicholson, of Jenkintown, proph- 
etess; Emma M. Schwartz, of Jenkintown, made the 
presentations, and Elma E. Lippincott, of Philadel- 
phia, was valedictorian. The musie was furnished by 
members of the class, Edythe Nicholson and Elma E. 
Lippincott each rendering a piano solo, and the two 
closing the exercises of the day by a duet, “ Overture 
to William Tell,” Rossini. 

The school has been partly reorganized for the 
coming vear, and a strong effort will be made to have 
it fill a still more important place in the educational 
work of the Society of Friends than it has done in the 
past. The newly-elected principal is Louis B. Am- 
bler, at present Superintendent of Educational Inter- 
ests of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who, with a 
corps of eight teachers, nearly all of whom have been 
chosen, will take charge of the work at the opening 
of the next term. 


FRIENDS’ NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD. 


{At Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia, Friends have been 
carrying on an important work in one of the more forlorn 
parts of the city. The work started in connection with the 
beginnings of the First-day school movement. It is now car- 
ried on under the care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
Committee. The following, taken from the reports of the di- 
rectors of the various departments, gives some account of the 
work at the Guild for the year 1904-1905.] 


The savings fund department of the Sewing School 
has received deposits from Eleventh month 5th, 1904, 


to Third month 25th, 1905, inclusive, amounting to 
$107.04. 
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Many save only small sums, which they withdraw 
as the need at home, or for clothing, may demand. 
Yet independent of forming a good habit, it is a 
source of pleasure to the children. It is interesting 
to note how happy they are as each stamp is added 
to their cards, and how anxious to know how it is in- 
creasing in value from week to week. 

We have expended in the sewing department for 
the same time, Eleventh month 5th, to Third month 
25th, $34.53. This amount of money, with contri- 
butions of 25 yards of outing flannel from Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, 10 vards from Lit Brothers, 25 
yards of gingham from John Wanamaker, a few 
yards of gingham from a friend, and some goods left 
trom last year, have supplied materials for 321 new 
garments, and the necessary outfit of needles, pins, 
cotton and piece work for the school. 

About 250 of the garments were made at the 
House of Industry, Seventh and Green Streets, at a 
cost of $2.18. The remainder furnished work for 
the girls capable of making garments. 

We have distributed 296 new garments, giving 
comfort to many poorly-clad and adding to neatness 
of appearance. 

A practical suggestion made by Henry W. Wilbur, 
at the time of a visit at the Guild last winter is that 
each First-day school interested in the Guild—and, 
we may add, each Young Friends’ Association— 
make itself responsible financially for some section 
of the work. One might interest itself in the Guild 
First-day School, another in the Manual Training 
Class, and so on. 


The expense in connection with each departme 
lr} | t tl h department 
for the year is as follows: First-day School, $75; 


Sewing School, $50; Evening classes, $15; Christmas 


2" 9 . 
26.205 


entertainments, $ mothers’ meetings, $24; 
manual training, $19; dressmaking, $13; millinery, 
$13; gas, $24; coal, $25; repairs, from $25 to $50. 


) 


This vear’s expenses have been rather more than 
usual as we had to have new sewer pipes. There is 
also the interest on the mortgage, about $160 per 
year, and the salaries. The sum mentioned for First- 
day school did not include $30 just appropriated for 
picnic. We give light refreshments to the mothers 
at their meetings, generally tea and crackers, some- 
times plain home-made cake, and in very hot weather 
milk balls. 

We want to make the Guild a widely general vear- 
ly meeting concern, and the plan above suggested 
would be an excellent way to do so. We all feel an 
added interest in what we pay for. 

May I remind you that the Flower Mission has 
begun work for the season, and that we never have 
enough flowers. We make them go just as far as pos- 
sible, but there were at least a hundred children last 
week who did not get any. They beg for them, many 
with tears in their eyes. “ Please, miss, if it’s only 
one; please, just one, miss.” It is so hard to refuse 
them. There must be many gardens full from which 
enough to make up our deficiency would not be 
missed, not to mention the broad fields of daisies. 

The railroads send them in and deliver them free 
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of charge. The Flower Mission find the hampers in 
which to send the flowers. Any one wishing to send 
ean get all information from Alice Fussell, Media, 
Pa. All the field and wild flowers are acceptable, 
but the roses, how they love and long for them! 
Come in and see us at our work on any Sixth-day 
afternoons, from one to five. Emity WIcsrr. 














NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Coneluded.) 
THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 

On Seventh-day evening, the 27th, a meeting was 
held in the large meeting house at Rutherfurd Place, 
under the care of the Yearly Meeting’s First-Day 
School Association. Louise Haviland, the clerk, pre- 
sided. Edward B. Rawson read a paper on 







* DEFINITE AIM IN THE First-pay ScHoot.” 


This was in full as follows: 
“Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himseif, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


This from the vision of Sir Launfal is often quoted in behalf 
of the “hungering neighbor,” but I think of it when I meet 
people who are too busy to teach in the First-day school or to 
engage in some other religious work. It is not for me te judge 
whether my friend is starving himself by neglect of his neigh- 
bors’ wants, but I must ask myself, and you must ask your- 
selves, if the things we are all so busy with are the things 
that are best worth while. Perhaps it were better not to be 
so busy with the things that feed ourselves and our families 
only. Perhaps an hour or two a week spent upon something 
that seems in no wise related to our own urgent needs may 
pay better in the end. There may be many good reasons why a 
given person should not engage in First-day school work, but 
the one most often given is the poorest. If any man’s business 
is so pressing or any woman’s housekeeping or social duties are 
so pressing that the victim cannot find time to teach or attend 
the First-day school, it behooves that man or that woman to 
do less in order that he or she may do more. I encountered 
the other day a crowd of thirty or forty boys starting out with 
baseball bats and mitts for a Saturday’s outing. In their midst 
were two young men, their leaders and their friends. I looked 
hard at the faces of the men, and I do not believe that what I 
saw was put there by my imagination. For all I know they 
may have been paid for going; but they would not have been 
hired if they had not given more than their time to the work. 
That they were giving themselves to the boys was perfectly 
apparent, and it was equally apparent that they were getting 
for themselves the experiences and the satisfactions that inevi- 
tably leave their lines in what we recognize as a “ good face.” 
They were feeding themselves as well as their hungering neigh- 
bors. 

And it is just that sort of work that religious organizations 
must engage in now if they are to justify their existence. 
Over in England it is the adult school. The time is past 
when the chief purpose of the church was to preach the gospel. 
The first business of the church to-day is to practice the gos- 
pel, which consists not merely in keeping the Ten Command- 
ments, but in feeling our responsibility for the welfare of our 
brothers who need us. In the seventeenth century people by 
hundreds would sit or stand three hours at a stretch to hear a 
preacher preach. In the twentieth a man must be powerful, 
indeed, to hold a willing audience for an hour. Twenty min- 
utes is time enough for most people to say all they have to say 
that the rest of us care to listen to. This isn’t a preaching age; 
or, rather, the first need of this age is not preaching. The 
churches that have learned this and have adapted themselves 
to the new conditions are the churches that are flourishing. 
Our neighbor across the way [Dr. Beresford, Rector of St. 
George’s] is not a great preacher, but people throng to hear 
him—not for what he says, but for what he does or gets others 
to do. That church sent out the young men I saw with the 
boys and the bats. You know the extent of its practice. You 
know as well as I do that the practice of the gospel is needed 
more, and is more effective than the preaching of the gospel. 
Friends at times (not always, perhaps) have emphasized right 
living as the chief factor of a true religion. But haven’t we 
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lived too closely to the “ first law of nature ”—“ self-preserva- 
tion,” forgetting that there is a second and a higher law, the 
salvation of our neighbor? To save our neighbors by the 
practice of the gospel must be the definite aim of the twentieth 
century church that is to thrive. To prepare its children, its 
young people and its old people for church work, should be the 
definite aim of the school held on the first day of the week. 

First-day schools have languished for the want of workers, 
not altogether because men and women are too busy for re- 
ligious work. A busy man will not and should not waste his 
time in aimless undertakings; he will not and he should not 
squander his energies in pursuit of ends that are vague. He 
should, and perhaps he will, take hold of religious work if he 
sees the definite end to be worked for. 

I have worked in enough First-day schools to know that 
many of them lack the definite aim that would make them 
effective and attractive instruments to the hands of many who 
are able, but are idle or otherwise employed. But I should not 
have dared say this if others had not prepared for me the an- 
swer to the question you are sure to ask, “ What should the 
definite aim be?” I have already stated the definite aim 
somewhat vaguely: To prepare the children, the young people 
and the old people of the meeting for the work of practicing the 
gospel for the salvation of their neighbors. Now let me be 
more definite myself. 

I have here for distribution among those who are not already 
familiar with it, copies of the “ Outline of a Graded Course for 
First-day Schools,” prepared by the General Conference. It 
sets forth a definite aim for the First-day school; an aim, 
moreover, that is in joint with the times. It begins with Bible 
stories and Bible history, but does not stop there; it includes 
“ Ethical and Moral Lessons Based Upon the Prophets and the 
Gospels.” It provides for a study of the “ Organization, Testi- 
monies and History of the Society of Friends,” of the “ Bible 
as Literature,” and of “Social Problems” or practical philan- 
thropy. 

It begins with the Bible because there is no better text-book 
known. This has been believed by a good many people, and has 
been said by a good many who didn’t really know enough about 
it to believe it. It was taken for granted for a long while. 
But there came a time of questioning, and many Friends, as 
well as others, did not find the Bible to be the source of 
strength and inspiration it had been to former generations. 
Later there has come a better understanding of the nature and 
origin of the Bible, and a rational appreciation of its various 
books is replacing both the indifference that prevailed a few 
years ago and the superstitious reverence of which the indiffer- 
ence was the inevitable sequel. When we know the Bible as 
literature we are better qualified to use it as a text-book for 
religious instruction. The study of the organization, testi- 
monies and history of the Society of Friends is as necessary to 
the future worker in the Society as a knowledge of the organi- 
zation, principles and history of his country is to the citizen 
of a democracy. Neither the young Friend nor the young citi- 
zen should be taught that the organization he is studying is 
ideal, but he must understand its principles and its workings 
if he is to do his part in bringing it nearer to perfection; he 
must know it as it is and as it has been if he is to help make 
it what it ought to be. And in the case of the Society of 
Friends it ought to be an instrument for the spread of the gos- 
pel of practical religion. 

Hardly more important is the study of social problems, out- 
lined for us by Carl Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Who but a quack would prescribe for bodily disease without 
knowing anything of physiology or medicine? Who, in the 
complexities of modern life, should undertake to do anything 
without preparation? What excuse has one for making the 
mistakes that have been made before and by which others have 
learned? Any one who desires to do a thing at all must de- 
sire to do it, and not something else. If we want to help a 
neighbor we certainly don’t want to hurt him. Yet many a 
well-meaning philanthropist has made a beggar where he 
wanted to make a man. This practical philanthropic work is 
too important—the material worked in is too precious—to jus- 
tify ignorant bungling when skillful management may be had. 
Every Friend should be in some sort a practical philanthropist. 
Every Friend must be instructed in certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of the science of helpfulness, certain sociological princi- 
ples, as well as be actuated by brotherly love if he is to be an 
effective worker and not a bungler. 

Am I right in my definition of the church’s work for the 
twentieth century? To save humanity by practicing the gos- 

el? 

Am I right in my definitions of the function of the First-day 
school—to prepare boys and girls and men and women to do 
the work of the church? 
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Am I right in saying that a definite aim is essential to the 
successful operation of a school? 

Am I right in accepting the outline prepared by the General 
Conference as the best statement yet produced of the proper 
aims of the First-day School? 


Am I justified in urging upon all First-day school workers a 
careful study of the outline and the recognition and adoption 
of this, or at least some other, definite aim in their First-day 
school work? 


Am I right in considering as most important for the present 
time the courses in the organization of the Society, the Bible 
as literature, and practical philanthropy? 


Am I right in my confidence that a definite task will com- 
mand the attention and the devotion of many earnest Friends 
who do not feel that they have any duty now to First-day 
school work? 


In the diseussion which followed, Henry M. Havi- 
land, of Brooklyn, agreed with E. B. Rawson as to the 
importance of the study of the Bible as literature, but 
thought that viewing the Bible as literature should 
not be so much a primary aim as a means or a method. 
You miss something in any book, whether it be the 
Bible, a novel of Scott or George Eliot, or one of the 
great poems of the world, by having to view it pri- 
marily as literature. When that is your chief aim 
you are in danger of taking a superficial, dilettante 
view of the book and not getting into the heart of 
it, the real fine, best flavor of it. The Bible espe- 
cially will be missed if this is to be our chief attitude 
toward it. Ihe law meant something to a great peo- 
ple; the prophets taught that the law was not every- 
thing. In the language of Micah, “ it hath been 


shown thee, O man, what is good, and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly and love merey 


and walk humbly with thy God.” Christ also had a 
message that formal obedience to law was not enough, 
that back of it lay the love of doing right, that love 
is the fulfilling of the law, that the essence of relig- 
ion is love to God and man. Friends have a peculiar 
position in the current discussion over the “‘ Higher 
Criticism.” They desire to get at the heart of the 
Bible, to show what it means to us, to influence us in- 
wardly, to discover what is its message. To view the 
Bible as literature is no doubt an assistance in this, 
but that is merely as a method, as a means and not as 
a principal primary aim or end. 

William M. Jackson, of New York, said that the 
Bible has been taken out of the class of literature and 
placed in a special category as the Word of God. It is 
not now held by thoughtful people generally to be 
verbally inspired, though it is so held still by many, 
even by Friends. Emphasis needs to be placed on the 
fact that the Bible is literature, religious literature 
of an especially valuable kind, not that it is verbally 
inspired and so infallible. The Society of Friends 
long ago recognized this when in the early days they 
held that men of the present have the same access to 
God as the prophets of old. 


Myron G. Allen, of Granville, N. Y., said that 
while one would not depreciate exact study, yet there 
is a tendency in our First-day school work to get too 
scientific. The scientific facts have their own value 
in their own place, but the First-day school must help 
us to the child-like faith of the prophets and Christ; 
it has to do with that which is of value in every-day 


life. 
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Rachel W. Underhill, of Brooklyn, said we have 
a very perfect system for our First-day schools, and 
yet the reports show diminution in the actual schools. 
We fail to make the First-day school a really vital 
thing. 

Others who took part in the discussion were Har- 
riett Cox McDowell, John Shotwell, Burling Halleck, 
Walter Haviland, Elizabeth Allen, Mary McDowell. 


On Second-day evening a second public session of 
the First-day School Association was held. This was 
devoted to a practical symposium on First-day school 
methods and experience. Martha Haviland, of Pur- 
chase Meeting, opened the discussion. Among those 
who followed were Amy Willets, of Jericho; Anna M. 
Jackson, Percy Russell, Daniel Gibbon, Joel Borton. 


PHILANTHROPIC MEETING——EQUAL RIGHTS. 


The meeting on Third-day evening was held under 
the care of the equal rights section of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. John William 
Hutchinson, with Julia Hicks as assistant clerk, and 
Marianna W. Chapman, presided. Anna Shaw, a 
minister in the Methodist Protestant Church, presi- 
dent of the National Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
made the address of the evening. The subject was 
“The Fate of Republics.” Without attempting to 
do justice to the richness of illustration and the bright 
flashes of humor which kept the large audience de- 
lighted, the bare argument may be outlined as fol- 
lows: 

All republics have been started by those having views beyond 
the mass of mankind. They have grown rapidly and have de- 
eayed rapidly. Republics of the present day have been follow- 
ing along the footsteps of the extinct republics. Republics 
have grown and expanded along those lines of progress in 
which men are superior. They have decayed along those lines 
in which women are superior to men. Men are aggressive, in- 
ventive, skillful in business, courageous and effective in war, 
mighty in intellect. Republics have never failed along these 
five lines. Women are superior to men morally; they are 
more religious than men, they are more temperate, they are 
more peace-loving, they are more law-abiding. Along these 
five lines republics have decayed. No republic has ever yet 
been saved by men alone. We cannot expect ours to be. It is 
only those classes who exercise the franchise who can affect 
the government in a republic. 

There was no general discussion, but Carrie Chap- 
man Catt being in the audience was called upon and 
spoke briefly. Marianna W. Chapman also spoke a 
few words in behalf of this cause which is so dear to 
her heart, and in which she has been one of the 
pioneers. 


On First-day evening the meeting was under the 
care of the Young Friends’ Association of New York 
and Brooklyn, being the last regular date in their 
program for the year. Their subject for the course 
has been “ Torchbearers.” The subject for the even- 
ing was Tolstoy. The subjects have usually been 
taken up by their own members, but occasionally 
they have had an outside speaker. For this evening 
Ernest H. Crosby, the disciple of Tolstoy, had con- 
sented to address the meeting. 

On Fourth-day afternoon, there being as usual no 


session of the yearly meeting, a public meeting under 
the care of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee for the 


* Advancement of Friends’ Principles was held. Henry 
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W. Wilbur, chairman of the committee, presided. 
The speaker was Rufus M. Jones, who took as his sub- 
ject, “ Quakerism and the Simple Life.” 
small part of what he said is as follows: 


Thus far the “Simple Life” is little more than a happy 
phrase. We know that we want it, but we do not quite grasp 
what it is. This idea of the “Simple Life” is the fundamen- 
tal principle of Quakerism. Simplicity is a quality of the soul. 
To discern it we must look within before we ask questions 
about the shape of the hat, cut of the coat, forms of address 
or the use of heathen names for days or months. The simple 
life begins when a person is absolutely honest with himself. It 
is easier to be Prime Minister of England or President of the 
United States than to be the simple person of the Quaker ideal. 
In no field is simple life more needed than in religion. 

Religion is made complicated and difficult for the ordinary 
man because of confusing with it theological subjects. The 
mass of men who seem irreligious are not really so, only they 
do not find their notes met by the complicated system of the- 
ology and by their cumbrous church service that is an added 
strain rather than a rest to the world-wearied. Simple Quak- 
erism has a message for such. In the early days Quakerism 
was a truly simple religion. It had principles, but no creed. 


A very 


The yearly meeting closing on Fifth-day after- 
noon, the last of the evening meetings was held on 
Fourth-day. It was under the care of the Commit- 
tee on Education. Edward B. Rawson presided. The 
speaker was President Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, whose subject was 
“« Education and American Life.” 

R. Barciay Spicer. 


JOHN J. CORNELL AT CENTRE QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 

In their extended visit throughout the families 
composing Baltimore Yearly Meeting, John J. and 
Eliza Cornell attended Centre Quarterly Meeting, 
held at this place (Dunning’s Creek) on the 5th inst. 

Coming to Bedford on Fourth-day of the previous 
week, they stopped at the home of Howard Black- 
burn, where a parlor meeting was held that evening. 
This being the only Friends’ family in the town, an 
invitation to neighbors and friends belonging to vari- 
ous other denominations was extended and a goodly- 
sized company assembled. Very earnest attention 
was given to the message delivered, and there were 
many expressions of concord of religious feeling 
either in or after the meeting. 

The visiting Friends came to Fishertown on the 
early train Fifth-day morning, and on Sixth-day 
evening a meeting of much interest was held at Pleas- 
antville, five miles distant. First-day School Asso- 
ciation and select meeting were held at the usual 
hours on Seventh-day afternoon. First-day morning 
being fair the meeting house was filled to its limit of 
comfortable seating capacity, and a strong, clear and 
forceful sermon on the “ Inner Light ” was appreci- 
ated by the interested audience. 

A similarly large audience was instructed on First- 
day evening, on the “ Love of God” as contrasted 
with the “ Fear of God.” On Second-day morning 
the “ Beatitudes ” was the theme dwelt upon at con- 
siderable length and with the characteristic clearness 
of the speaker. 

Then followed the meeting of business with the 
usual interest manifested therein. 
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On Third-day evening a philanthropic meeting, 
especially for the younger people, was held and well 
attended. 

While not engaged in these public religious ser- 
vices, our visiting Friends were employed in social 
visits to the various families comprising this monthly 
meeting; so that it was a week of rather active ser- 
vice on their part, and one of much interest and satis- 
faction to us all. E. H. B. 
Fishertown, Pa. 








ON THE PROPOSAL TO ERECT A STATUE TO 
SHAKESPEARE IN LONDON. 
Why should we lodge in marble or in bronze 
Spirits more vast than earth, or sea, or sky? 
Wiser the silent worshiper who cons 
Their page for wisdom that will never die. 
Unto the favorites of the passing hour 
Erect the statue and unveil the bust, 
Whereon contemptuous Time will slowly shower 
Oblivion’s refuse and neglectful dust. 
The monarchs of the mind, self-sceptred kings 
Need no memento to transmit their name; 
Throned on their thoughts and high imaginings, 
They are the lords, not servitors, of fame. 
Raise pedestals to perishable stuff; 
Gods for themselves are monuments enough. 
—Alfred Austin, in The National Review. 





DEATHS. 

BEAN.—In San Jose, Cal., Fifth month 28th, 1905, Roanna 
Fox Bean, wife of James Bean, of the College Park Associa- 
tion of Friends; she was past 76 years of age. She was born 
in Pittsfield, N. H., married James Bean in 1858, and later 
moved with him to Minnesota, where he was U. S. Paymaster 
to the Chippewa Indians. In 1882 they settled in California. 
She joined the Society of Friends in early life. With her hus- 
band she has always taken an active interest in every move- 
ment that had for its object the betterment of mankind. She 
was a prominent member of the Associated Charities. In tem- 
perance work she was actively engaged, and was a life mem- 
ber of the W. C. T. U. Throughout her life she has taken an 
interest in foreign mission work, and for many years has sup- 
ported a native Syrian girl in the Friends’ Mission near Jeru- 
salem, where native children are trained for missionary work 
among their own people. She was a valued member, and for 
many years secretary of the Pastors’ Union of San Jose. 


BOND.—At the home of his sister, Mary Anna Garrettson, 
North Seventeenth Street, New Castle, Ind., Eli Bond, of heart 
trouble, from which he had suffered many years. He was born 
in 1844, the son of Enos and Susanna Bond. Nearly all his 
life was spent in Henry County, Ind. He was a birthright 
member of the Society of Friends, and a lifelong consistent 
man. He was never married. He has been surrounded by 
many friends, who have only known him to hold him in great 
respect. He was of a quiet disposition, yet very cheerful and 
happy. 

PRICE.—At his home, West Chester, Pa., on Sixth month 
9th, 1905, Dr. Jacob Price, in the 79th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. Funeral 
from High Street Friends’ Meeting House, West Chester. 

It is with sorrow and regret that we chronicle the death of 
West Chester’s oldest practitioner of medicine, the venerable 
and beloved Dr. Jacob Price, who for fifty-five years practiced 
his profession uninterruptedly in this community. So long 
had his familiar form been seen as he drove hither and thither 
on his visits to the sick that to many of those even in middle 
life it seemed as if he had been always here. But he is gone 
and the places that have known him so long will know him no 
more. 

The Price family have an honorable and honored history ex- 
tending back beyond the settlement of Pennsylvania by the 
Friends, under the leadership of William Penn. Originally the 
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family were German Friends from the Palatinate of Rhine. 
Some of the members came with William Penn, and others 
soon afterwards. The names of Philip Isaac, Isaac and Philip 
occur in the direct line of ancestry in the order named. The 
last-named Philip married Rachel Kirk. They had eleven chil- 
dren born to them. The eighth child of Philip and Rachel Price 
was the distinguished Hon. Eli K. Price, who died probably 
twenty years ago at an advanced age. The sixth child was 
Benjamin Price who married Jane Paxson, a daughter of Jacob 
Paxson, of Montgomery County. Jacob, the subject of this 
sketch, was the youngest of five children, born to Benjamin and 
Jane Paxson Price, on the farm in East Bradford Township. 
He was born August 4th, 1826, hence was in his 79th year at 
the time of his death. 

Dr. Price received his education in the Friends’ School in 
West Chester, and at the Academy of John Gummere, in New 
Jersey. John Gummere was a distinguished mathematician of 
his day. After concluding his studies there Jacob Price made 
a survey of New Castle County, Delaware, and published a map 
of it. Later he published a map of the State of Delaware. By 
the sale of those maps he earned the money to study medicine. 
He entered Jefferson Medical College in the fall of 1848, and 
graduated in 1850. He located in West Chester and continued 
the practice of medicine and surgery here until his death, a 
period of nearly 55 years. 

On October 11th, 1851, Dr. Price married Rachel L. Thomas, 
a daughter of the late Colonel Philip D. Thomas, who at one 
time represented Chester County in the Legislature. They have 
no children. 

The doctor had great skill as a practitioner of medicine, and 
as a surgeon he ranked very high. He had a particular gift 
for diagnosis and a great fertility of resources in desperate 
cases, and was very devoted in his attention to patients in ex- 
treme cases. He had the gift of inspiring confidence and hope- 
fulness when these could be made the agents of promoting a 
cure, but he was frank in expressing the real state of a patient 
when medical skill had been exhausted and death was inevitable. 
Such a course bound him to many a sick and afflicted one, and 
the friends of the sick as well. The doctor was a hard student 
and his practice of careful study was maintained to the last. 
This fact kept him always at the front in his profession. He 
wrote a number of pamphlets. 


Dr. Price was a lover of nature and was a keen observer of 
incidents and events around him. He had the eye of a natural- 
ist and a mind that was logical and methodical in its workings. 

All through his long and useful life, Dr. Price manifested a 
keen interest in young people and he assisted a large number 
of them to useful and happy lives. He inculeated the princi- 
ples of honesty and integrity in all who came in contact with 
him. Denied the blessing of children of his own, he extended 
a fatherly care to a number of those who needed such protec- 
tion, help and love, as is usually given only by parents. Be- 
ing a large-minded man, he harbored no jealousies and frater- 
nized freely with his brother practitioners, all of whom found 
him ready and willing to join them in consultation, and, being 
ready to forgive, he harbored no ill-will toward those who had 
not treated him kindly. Many a young practitioner had rea- 
son to be thankful that in a time of doubt he could ask one 
whose judgment and experience was at his service in the diffi- 
cult diagnosis. 


Dr. Price was a member of the Chester County Medical So- 
ciety, and was very faithful in promoting its interests. When 
he had rounded out a half century of practice the members of 
the Society united in doing him honor at a special meeting. 
He was a member of the Medical Society of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and twice its vice-president. He was also a member 
of the American Medical Association and of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia. 


He, with Dr. Dunn and others, were very active in the estab- 
lishment of the Chester County Hospital, which was incor- 
porated in 1892, and is now a well-equipped and up-to-date in- 
stitution. From the first Dr. Price was made president of the 
medical staff, a place which he held until less than a year ago. 
He has departed in a ripe old age, full of honors and leaving a 
memory of good deeds done.—Daily Local News, West Chester. 


TAYLOR.—Sixth month 4th, 1905, at her home in Oxford, 
Pa., Annie E. Taylor. Gently was the “ silver cord loosed,” and 
the spirit so gentle and unobtrusive in its earthly ministra- 
tions, set free for the unknown missions of the higher life. By 
request, she became a member of Nottingham Monthly Meet- 
ing, her ground of true convincement being made evident by 
the earnest expression, referring to an affliction of years’ 
standing, “I cannot hear but I can feel, and I want to be one 
with you.” Consciously waiting the close, the same perfect 
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trust and faith were attested. She will be missed by a band 
of loving sisters and her many friends. M. 


TOMLINSON.—At Langhorne, Pa., Fifth month Ist, 1905, 
William Tomlinson. He was born in Byberry, Philadelphia, 
Fourth month 19th, 1837. 


WARRINGTON.—Sixth month 5th, 1905, Mary Ellis War- 
rington, infant daughter of Curtis and Elizabeth Gartley War- 
rington. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
On First-day, the 4th, the meeting at York, Pa., was visited 
by Alice Robinson, of Baltimore. 


Those who desire pictures for use in First-day school work 
can get them at the same rates as Perry pictures by writing 
to the Sunday School Commission, 29 Lafayette Place, New 
York City. 


Books borrowed from Friends’ Library, Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, during the present month may be 
kept by the borrower until Ninth month. The library will be 
closed during Seventh and Eighth months, 


Arthur M. Dewees, whose account of London Yearly Meeting 
at Leeds begins in this issue, has sailed from England on his 
return to America, by the Friesland, which is expected to arrive 
at Philadelphia about the 18th. 


The paper on “ Higher Education and Peace,” read by David 
Ferris at Swarthmore in Fourth month, and published in 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, has been reprinted in pamphlet form 
by the Conference Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles. Copies of it may be had by addressing the secre- 
tary of that committee at 140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


The following is from the British Friend: 


We call the attention of Friends in London and the South- 
eastern counties to the “Summer School,” to accommodate 
about 100 persons, which is to be held at Reigate from June 
30th to July 4th. Among the lecturers expected are J. Rendeb 
Harris, Prof. W. H. Bennett, Anne W. Richardson and William 
Littleboy. It is specially hoped that those who have not been 
able to attend any of the larger gatherings will make a point 
of being present. Applications should be addressed to Anna L. 
Littleboy, 18 Endsleigh Street, London, W. C. 

A larger “Summer School,” intended for about 250 persons, 
is to be held at Sidcot, from August 24th to September 4th 
next. The school premises and the meeting house have kindly 
been placed at the disposal of the committee, and a delightful 
gathering, in that beautiful district, may be expected. The 
program of lectures is not yet complete, but there is hope that 
among the lecturers will be Dr. Rufus M. Jones, Prof. A. C. 
McGiffert, Robert S. Franks, Herbert G. Wood, Kirkham Gray 
and others. The local secretary is Charles E. Frank, 11 St. 
John’s Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The last meeting for the year of the Circle Francais was held’ 
on Sixth-day evening, the second inst. The program presented 
was entirely of a literary nature, and consisted of the follow- 
ing selections: 


Reading from Victor Hugo, Beatrice Victory. 

Scene from Racine’s “Andromaque,” Margaret Leiper. 

Recitation, “ Le Coi,” of Alfred de Vigny, Richard Downing. 

Scene from Racine’s “Andromaque,” Louise Homer and Mabel 
Sullivan. 

Selected poems of Leconte de Lisle, Helen Carré and Elsie 
Hoyt. 

Prof. Hayes recently gave his paper on “Some Quaker Au- 
thors ” at a First-day afternoon meeting at Stanton, Del. 

By Seventh-day noon, the tenth inst., the week of final ex- 
aminations came to a close. 

On the evening of that day the Senior and Junior Classes 
held banquets in Parrish Hall. 

Dr. Swain delivered the baccalaureate sermon to the gradu- 
ating class at First-day meeting. This sermon was followed! 
by a few words by Samuel Ash. There was a very large at- 
tendance present. 
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The final collection was held in Parrish Hall on First-day 
evening. The exercises, which were very impressive, consisted 
of readings from the Bible by Dean Bond and Prof. Hoadley, 
and a short address by Dr. Holmes. H. 8. I. 








SUMMER MEETING OF PHILADELPHIA 
YOUNG FRIENDS. 

The Literature and Social Section of the Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association will hold its first summer meeting on 
Seventh-day, Sixth month 24th. The plan is to take the 2.55 
p-m. train from Broad Street Station to Allen’s Lane (fare, 20 
cents, or eight tickets for $1.00), and walk from there down 
Cresheim and Wissahickon Creeks, a distance of four or five 
miles, stopping on the way to eat supper. All are requested 
to extend this notice and invite their friends to join us on this 
occasion. Each is supposed to furnish their own supper, and 
it is hoped that those who have cameras will bring them along 
also. In case of rain the walk will be postponed until the fol- 
lowing week. F. P. SuPLEE, Chairman. 





SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT AT SANDY 
SPRING. 


Sherwood Friends’ School held its third commencement, 
Fourth-day, Sixth month 7th. Thouglf the day was stormy 
there were many interested friends present, and the young peo- 
ple received much commendation upon the excellence of their 
work. Preceding the commencement hour, the children of the 
primary classes entertained the audience with songs and reci- 
tations. 

The graduates were Arthur Douglas Farquhar, Ellen Thomas 
Jackson, Gertrude Ormond Cuff, William Wilson Moore, Jr., 
Anna Hartshorne and William Davis Hartshorne, Jr. 

The subjects of their essays were respectively, “ The History 
of the World’s Navies,” “ Evangeline,” “ Home-Making,” “ The 
Growth of the American College,” “ Public Education in Mary- 
land,” and “ Labor.” 

The exercises closed with an address to the graduates by 
their principal, Ida Palmer Stabler. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


ByBerry, Pa.—The Friends’ Association was held at the 
meeting house on Sixth month 4th, at 3 p.m., the main feature 
being an address by Prof. James S. Hiatt, of George School, 
who spoke on “ Nature in the Poetry of Wordsworth,” which 
was much enjoyed. The meeting opened with Rachel Wildman 
reading the 13th chapter of 1 Corinthians, following which the 
secretary, Gertrude Tomlinson, read the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting. After excellent introductory remarks leading 
up to the subject, Prof. Hiatt spoke comparitively of Fox and 
Wordsworth, speaking of the then current opinion which pro- 
nounced the former a fanatic and the latter an “ inspired idiot.” 
He dwelt on the circumstances surrounding the two men in 
early boyhood—spent 150 years apart. In a very interesting 
manner he related incidents in the life of Wordsworth, his love 
of nature and love of mankind, all of which finally gave him 
the power of interpreting the message of nature to others so 
beautifully, with the aid of his sister Dorothy and his wife 
Mary. Nathaniel Richardson, in discussing the address, said if 
Wordsworth had been here in person we would not have under- 
stood him as well as now, for we would have been led astray 
by his eccentricities. Further remarks were made by Edward 
Comly and Arabella Carter; the program for the Seventh 
month was read, and after a short silence the meeting ad- 
journed. 


a. 





PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in G. A. R. Hall, Fifth month 14th, 1905. 
The meeting was opened by the reading of the 6th chapter of 
Matthew. The general subject for the day was “ Truth.” 
Anna Vaughan read a paper on “What is Truth?” Anna 
Lewis read a paper showing that the whole “truth ” is not for 
man at the present stage of evolution. Nancy Gardner recited 
“The Voice of Truth.” A very welcome letter with a message 
on “truth” was read from Edward Coale. Sara Griest read a 
paper on the “Consistency of Truth.” All other things will 
fail a man, but truth and integrity will bear him out at last. 
A letter to the Committee on the Advancement of Friends’ 
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Principles was read. In it was the statement that our greatest 
need was funds for a meeting house. It was decided not to 
send the letter until the Friends had had two more weeks to 
consider it. The question of adjourning for the summer was 
also considered, and the decision left until the next meeting. 
Sentiments were given, and after a brief silence the meeting 
adjourned. Mary S. Howe Lt, Asst. Clerk. 





CrncINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Friends’ Association held its 
last regular meeting for the year, Fifth month 28th, at the 
home of Elizabeth F. Johnson. The reading for the afternoon 
was from a sermon by Washington Gladden on the subject, 
“What Do We Inherit ?” and was excellently read and dis- 
cussed by Dr. Robert Conard. The author held that environ- 
ment is quite as powerful as heredity. Although there is great 
truth in heredity—bodily, mental and spiritual—we are not 
helpless, for God will not let any evil take possession of us 
unless we can overcome that evil. We have an inheritance of 
truth, goodness, and purity, far more persistent than the evil 
tendencies which have come to us from former generations. 
The central fact of heredity is God; the evil dies out after a 
few generations, but the good lasts for thousands of genera- 
tions. Heredity is God working in us, and environment is God 
working round about us. The discussion following the reading 
was quite general, but was along the same line as the sermon, 
being an enlargement of these thoughts, rather than the ad- 
vancement of new ones. An important matter of business 
which came before the association was the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, appointed the previous month to name the 
Executive Committee for the coming year. Their report was 
as follows: Edwin L. Griest, clerk; Mabel L. Johnson, assistant 
clerk; other members of the committee, Pierce J. Cadwalader, 
Grace D. Hall, and Edna Hopkins. The report was accepted 
by the association. It was announced that the next meeting 
would be the annual mid-summer meeting, which will be held 
as usual with Nancy Butterworth, some time during Seventh 
month. The reading by James Gallagher of a poem entitled, 
“ My Own Shall Come to Me,” completed the program, and af- 
ter a short silence the meeting adjourned. 


Grace D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
BIRTHRIGHT MEMBERSHIP. 


The following was written on reading Caroline Hall’s address 
before Philadelphia First-day School Association: 


Birthright members of the Society of Friends remind me of 
that young ruler of Bible times, who was sorely grieved when 
told to sell all he had. They may often grow up in the Society 
without realizing responsibilities of life’s work, or the position 
they should occupy in the Society. They get in the habit of 
hearing and seeing others doing the work, and they get indiff- 
erent and careless, and when the time comes for the taking up 
of the work of others they are not prepared. I believe with 
Caroline Hall, that when children reach a certain age the So- 
ciety should do something to make them more interested. Spe- 
cial meetings should be held for the purpose of calling together 
the younger members and to impress them with the responsi- 
bilities of life. Give them to understand that they are to de- 
cide whether the Society is going to be their final choice of 
denominations, and if they so decide impress them that they 
are considered active Christian workers, and must act as such. 
Catholics call such gatherings confirmation; other denomina- 
tions, conversion; but call it what you may the consciousness 
that the older members expect certain results makes the 
younger ones more faithful to their trusts. Many lives may 
be ruined for usefulness of those who stay with Friends when 
they should be in some other denomination, but who don’t 
want to drop out for fear of injuring the feelings of others; 
whereas, if all expected them to decide, there would be no in- 
jured feelings, and each would be in their own sphere of use- 


fulness. D. REEVES SHINN. 
Forrest, Il. 





REPORTING NAMES OF FRIENDS. 


For some time I have felt a concern to write about the re- 
ports of our meeting, etc., given in the INTELLIGENCER. I have 
just been reading the report of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
I don’t mean to criticize the reporter of the proceedings of 
oli Meeting on Second-day, but to take it merely as an ex- 
ample. 
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Throughout the whole proceedings there is not one Friend’s 
name mentioned. We all like to receive letters from our 
friends, but supposing they were sent anonymously, how an- 
noying it would be! To a great many of us the INTELLIGENCER 
comes as a message from our friends, for we know a great 
many of the people participating in the various proceedings, 
and we love to hear from them, to know what they are doing 
and saying. Almost all of us lead very busy lives, and we read 
only what interests us most. If we see the names and sayings 
of our friends and the leaders of our Society of whom we have 
read, and whose acquaintance we would like to form, it is much 
more interesting to us who are isolated from meetings, and to 
those who are not able to attend for various reasons. And so 
I would like to ask the reporters of meetings, ete., and also 
those who write articles for the paper to not be afraid of men- 
tioning the names of the speakers and of signing their own 
names to articles written. I know of different readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER who have expressed these same views, and we 
who do the reporting should consider the tastes of the readers, 
the absent ones from the meetings rather than our own indi- 
vidual tastes. Sincerely, 


Normal, Neb. HAMTONETTA BURGESS, 





SOUTHERN SCHOOLS—A CORRECTION, 


It is with regret that I write to say that the INTELLIGENCER’S 
statement that the collection taken at the time of New York 
Yearly Meeting for the Southern schools amounted to $500.00, 
is incorrect. The amount collected was $275.45. The com- 
mittee was much pleased that it reached this sum, although 
being in need of a larger sum. As we know that the anxieties 
of those at the head of these schools is always great at this 
time of year, when every bill must be paid before they can 
leave for the North, it is hoped that all committees will begin 
active work in collecting early in the coming fall. It will be 
a great assistance if funds are on hand when the schools close 
to meet all expenses. ANNA M. JACKSON, Supt. 








RECENT VERSE. 

The literary tradition is maintained in the Hawthorne 
family to the third generation; the great romancer’s grand- 
daughter, Hildegarde Hawthorne, has issued a slender volume 
of “ Poems.” 

Her inherited interest in the mystery of humanity comes out 
in her sonnets, as when she avers that 

“Tnviolate and terrible as fire, 
There passes, on its solitary way, 
Untouched, unheard, unknown, each human soul— 
Alone for all its loving and desire.” 

Another name with high literary associations is that of 
Lanier. The poet’s brother, Clifford Lanier, to whom the 
lamented Sidney was devoted, survives. In some measure the 
singer’s art is his; and he is at his best when writing poems in 
memory of his lost brother. In his little book of verse, 
“Apollo and Keats,” he has several such elegies; thus he writes, 

“This comfort would I take from star and clod,— 
I hear it murmuring from his silent flute, 
‘Death is not death, but life that’s briefly mute.’ ” 


“The Great Procession,” from the kindly and sympathetic 
pen of Harriet Prescott Spofford, is a book of happy child 
verse. Its closing poem has the fragrance of vanished days: 

“Come down to that old garden 
Of every flower we knew, 
When out of gates of childhood 
The airs of morning blew, 
And arching heaven was painted 
In every drop of dew.” 

“A Thought is Led,” by Alicia Van Buren, contains gentle 
reveries of this quality: 

“T love to lie there in the pleasant shade 

And watch the changing water glide and gleam, 
Until the living world becomes a dream, 
And I myself into a dream am made.” 


The best poetry in this little group of books (all from the 
press of R. G. Badger, Boston) is contained in “The Dancers, 
and Other Legends and Lyrics,” by Edith M. Thomas. The 
title poem is richly romantic, and overhung with enchantment; 
it is in the very vein of Keats. Strong and beautiful verse — 


full of pathos and affection,—such is the lyrie work of Edith 
Thomas. 











THE GRAVES OF SHELLEY AND’ KEATS. 


In “the romantic and lonely cemetery of the Protestants,” 
in Rome, sleep Shelley and Keats. It was of this spot that 
Shelley said, only a year before his own death: “It might 
make one in love with death, to think that one should be 
buried in so sweet a place.” Shelley lies beneath the cypress 
shade beside the Roman wall; Keats in the open sunshine 
where the violets bloom. 

THE GRAVE OF SHELLEY. 

(“Cor Cordium.” ) 

The cypress throws across the yellowed stone 
Its darkness gathered from the countless years; 
The sad, wan flowers drop their pallid tears, 
And by the moon the night-owl makes her moan. 
And yet no narrow tomb claims him its own, 
For where the riotous sea-wind uprears 
The foaming billows ‘neath the starry spheres, 
Forever are his deathless ashes blown. 


O Heart of Hearts, bright Ariel of the dawn! 

The most ethereal of poetic race! 

Like young Acton saw he face to face 

Divinest Beauty with her veil withdrawn ;— 

Was it for this he passed from earth so young 

And left so soon that glorious lyre unstrung? 
THE GRAVE OF KEATS. 

(“ Here lies one whose name was writ in water.”) 

Here lies young Adonais, stricken low 

All in the dewy morning of his days. 

Upon his sleep the soft moon bends her gaze, 

As on the Latmian shepherd’s long ago, 

And for her own loved Poet pours her woe. 

Here no dark cypress-tree its shadow sways, 

But through the grass the lowly ivy strays, 

And tender violets in sorrow grow. 


Above his earthly bed we stand and weep, 
And yet we know his spirit never dies, 
Sweeter than all the songs he ever sung. 
Soothed in the languor of eternal sleep, 
Like his beloved Endymion he lies, 
Forever beautiful, forever young! 
—John Russell Hayes. 








METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FIFTH 
MONTH, 1905. 


PE IN Ss hanson dreads He dawnsuecaagade cunts 30.014 
Highest barometer during the month, 5th ..............30.352 
Lowest barometer during the month, 18th ............. 29.740 
PN UNNI ice CU EK Es Nss ban aga seen acd tamu 64.2 
Highest temperature during the month, 7th ............ 85. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 2d .............. 43. 
Mean of maximum temperatures ...................0-- 73.6 
Mean of minimum temperatures ......................54.8 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 4th ............... 29. 
Least daily range of temperature, 13th ................. 8. 
Mean daily range of temperature ...................... 18.8 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point ................... 49. 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. .................... 65.2 


Total precipitation, rain, inches ...................... 2.11 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.87 inches 
of rain, on the 30th and 31st. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 12. 

Number of clear days, 12; fair days, 6; cloudy days, 13. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 

Thunder storms on 14th, 16th, 28th, 30th. 

Light frost on the 21st, 22d, 25th, in suburban districts. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 68° on 30th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 38.5° on 2d. 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 55°. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 68° on 28th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at p.m., 40° on Ist. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 55.3°. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 55.2°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 73.6° and 54.8° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 64.2°, which is 0.7° above the normal, and 
2.1° below the corresponding month in 1904. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 2.11 inches, 
is 1.92 inches below the normal, and 1.19 inches less than fell 
during Fifth month, 1904. JOHN CoMLY, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Fifth month 31st. 


FRIENDS’ 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, 
Philadelphia.— 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 


Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 


a.m.; 


Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
1] a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third 
Avenues), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street 
tween Smith Street and 
Place), 11 a.m. 


( be- 
Boerum 


Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


6th mo. l7th (7th-day).—First-day 
School Assembly at Buck Hill Falls. 
Take train at Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, 6th-day, the 16th, at 12.03 p.m., 
changing at Stroudsburg, and reaching 
Cresco at 5.17. 


6th mo. 18th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at resi- 
dence of Elizabeth Komori, 57 Fisher 
Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


6th mo. 18th (lst-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house at Birmingham, 
Pa., at 2.30 p.m. Subject, “ Equal Rights 
for Women,” to be addressed by Eliza- 
beth Lloyd. 


6th mo. 20th (3d-day).—Conference at 
Buck Hill Falls. Illustrated lecture on 
“The Oberammergau Passion Play” by 
Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, of Swarthmore 
College. 


6th mo. 2lst (4th-day).—Semi-annual 
meetings at Millville, Pa.; Monthly 
Meeting on Fourth-day; Fishing Creek 
Half Yearly Meeting on Fifth-day, and 
the General Meeting on Sixth-day. 


6th mo. 2Ist (4th-day).—Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting (Race Street), at 7.30 
p-m. 


6th mo. 22d (5th-day).—Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, at 7.30 
p.m. 


6th mo. 24th (7th-day).—Scipio Quar- 
terly Meeting, at North Street, five miles 
from Aurora, N. Y., on the L. V. R. R.; 
ministers and elders, day before, at 2 
p.m. 


6th mo. 25th (lst-day).—Valley Meet- 
ing attended by Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee at 10 a.m. 


Sth mo. 18th (6th-day).—Central 
Committee of Friends’ General Confer- 
ence meets at Fall Creek Meeting House, 
Pendleton, Ind. Sessions through Sixth- 
and Seventh-days. 


8th mo. 2lst (2d-day). — Indiana 
Yearly Meeting at Fall Creek Meeting 
House, Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a.m. 


Sth mo. 28th (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Salem, O., at 10 a.m. 


%th mo. llth (2d-day).—Illinois Year- 
lv Meeting, at Clear Creek Meeting 
House, near Mt. Palatine, Ill, at 10 a.m. 


LITERATURE FOR DISTRIBUTION BY 
COMMITTEE FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT OF FRIENDS’ 
PRINCIPLES. 


The General Conference Committee for 
the Advancement of Friends’ Principles 
has on hand the following literature for 
distribution, according to the terms in- 
dicated : 


“The Teacher as a Missionary of 
Peace,” being the scholarly paper read at 
the Toronto Conference by Prof. Andrew 
Stevenson. Should be widely circulated 
among teachers, especially in the public 
schools. Contains 34 pages. Price, one 
cent per copy. Postage per copy, one 
cent; ten copies, six cents. 

“The Friend and His Message.” A 16- 
page pamphlet by John William Graham. 
Desirable to circulate among inquirers, 
and those only nominally interested in 
our principles. Price, one cent per copy. 
Postage, one copy, one cent; ten copies, 
three cents. 

“Opportunities of Young Friends of 
the Present Day.” This is the paper 
read by Bertha L. Broomell at the 
Toronto Conference. A 16-page pam- 
phlet. Valuable to circulate among young 
people as an incentive to service in the 
line of our testimonies and philanthro- 
pies. Price, one cent. Postage, single 
copy, one cent; ten copies, three cents. 

“Christianity as Friends See It.” A 
16-page leaflet by Edward B. Rawson. 
Will be sent for the cost of postage, 
which is one cent per copy; three cents 
for ten copies. Only a limited edition is 
available on these terms. 

“Fellowship in Religion.” A 16-page 
pamphlet, containing an address by 
Henry W. Wilbur. Adapted for circula- 
tion among Friends in neighborhoods as 
an incentive to the social side in religion. 
Price, one cent; postage, single copy, one 
cent; ten copies, four cents. 

“Naval and Military Expansion.” An 
eight-page pamphlet, being a paper by 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. Price, one cent 
each. Postage on one copy, one cent. 
Postage on ten copies, three cents. 

The prices given practically represent 
only the cost of producing the pamphlets, 
the price being relatively the same in 
large or small quantities. The transpor- 
tation on a hundred of any of these 
pieces of literature would be 25 cents. 

Send orders, with cost and postage, to 
Hener W. Wrsvr, GENERAL ‘ARY, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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REDUCED RATES TO INDIANAPOLIS, 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Na- 
tional Gymnastic Festival, North 
American Gymnastic Union. 


On account of the National Gymnastic 
Festival of the North American Gymnas- 
tic Union, to be held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., June 2lst to 25th, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will sell round- 
trip tickets to Indianapolis, June 19th 
and 20th, good returning to leave Indian- 
apolis not later than June 27th, inelu- 
sive, from all stations on its lines at rate 
of single fare for the round trip, plus 
$1.00. On all tickets good for passage 
via Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, a stop-over within limit will be 
allowed at either of these places. 


REDUCED RATES TO BALTIMORE. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account In- 
ternational Convention United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. 

For the benefit of those desiring to at- 
tend the International Convention 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, at 
Baltimore, Md., July 5th to 10th, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
sell round-trip tickets to Baltimore, from 
Harrisburg and intermediate stations; 
and from Columbia, Frederick, and inter- 
mediate stations on the Northern Central 
Railway; from Lancaster and interme- 
diate stations to Harrisburg; and from 
all stations on the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington Railroad (except 
stations south of Townsend, Del.), on 
July 4th, 5th and 6th, good for return 
passage until July 15th, inclusive, at 
rate of single fare for the round trip, 

plus fifty cents. 

Special excursion tickets are on sale 
every Saturday and Sunday from Balti- 
more to Washington and return at rate 
of $1.25 for the round trip. These tick- 
ets are good for return passage until the 
last train Sunday night, affording ample 
opportunity for delegates to visit the 
National Capital. 


REDUCED RATES TO NIAGARA 
FALLS. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Im- 
perial Council, Ancient Arabic Order 
of the Mystic Shrine. 


On account of the Imperial Council, 
Ancient Order of the Mystic Shrine, at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 20th and 2\1st, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
sell excursion tickets to Niagara Falls 
from all stations on its lines at greatly 
reduced rates. 

From Bradford, Pa., Sherman, Port- 
ville, Black Creek, and Salamanca, N. Y., 
and intermediate stations, tickets will be 
sold and good going June 19th and 20th, 
good returning until June 24th, inclusive. 

From all other stations on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad tickets will be sold 
and good going June 18th and 19th, good 
returning leaving Niagara Falls not later 
than June 24th, inclusive. By deposit 
of ticket with Joint Agent at Niagara 
Falls not later than June 24th, and pay- 
ment of fifty cents, an extension of re- 
turn limit may be obtained to leave 
Niagara Falls not later than June 30th. 

A stop-over will be allowed at Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore on return trip 
within final limit of ticket, on all tickets 
good for passage via these cities. 

For specific rates, routes and further 
information, apply to Ticket Agents. 





